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public, especially the working-class public, would suffer. Judging from their present habits of shopping up to ten o'clock at night, and twelve o'clock on Saturday nights, they would suffer. It can hardly, indeed, be supposed that anybody is driven by necessity to buy clothes, furniture, and other permanent articles, after eight o'clock. The case may be somewhat different with food, tobacco, drinks, and other matters of immediate need.. Some doubt may arise as to whether the brightly-lighted streets of a poor neighbourhood do not really form the promenade ground of those who have few pleasures to relieve the dull monotonous round of a laborious life. To those who live in crowded dirty lodgings unsavoury streets may be a breathing - place, and the well-filled shop windows the only available museum of science and art. Much care and discrimination would obviously be needed, and a legislator might find the question almost as thorny as that of public-house closing and the bond fide traveller. In any case, it is necessary to approach the question tentatively and gradually. The experiment might, moreover, be tried at first in such separate towns as should present strong petitions in favour of it; but to prevent unfair competition the law should apply to the whole of a town, if to any part. The regulation might even be carried out by special clauses in local Acts of Parliament, in the same way that the municipal authorities of Manchester and Liverpool are endeavouring to remedy the great abuse of young children trading in the streets at night. Such special legislation no doubt needs to be watched, but when properly watched presents the best method of gaining experience. It amounts, in fact, to experimental legislation.